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more, translate: "Hang me if I care about those expenditures — if I am any 
longer ashamed of being the sport of an elusive mistress." The abrupt 
change in tone is paralleled by that in Ovid Amoves iii. 11, where the poet 
inveighs against his mistress through some thirty verses and then retracts in 
the twenty that remain. Brandt divides the poem into two, prompted by 
the same desire for unity which is responsible in the Propertius passage for 
the preference of sed. 

Vss. 11 f. are by some editors ejected from this poem or separated from 
the preceding verses by the assumption of a lacuna. The reasons for this 
procedure are given by Enk (p. 150): (1) the present tense of cupit (vs. 13) 
is at variance with the situation. (2) The conjunction et (vs. 11) "laxo 
admodum vinculo novam causam priori adnectit." (3) Modo (vs. 11) has 
no correlative. However, (1) if we read si in 15, the present tense is quite 
natural; for the poet does not really regard his connection with Cynthia as 
at an end. In any case, cupit may be a historical present. (2-3) The uses 
of et and modo (vs. 11), even if they cannot be exactly paralleled, are not, it 
seems to me, so difficult as to warrant our suspecting the manuscript tradi- 
tion. Et in vs. 12 and et in vs. 13 may take the place of correlatives to 
modo. (For the abrupt change in subject, from idles [vs. 10] to Cynthia 
understood [vss. 11 f.], a change to which the awkwardness of the passage is 
largely due, cf., e.g., i. 8. 36; iii. 16. 23; iii. 21. 7.) 

If verses 1-16 are, as the editors generally think, to be separated from 
the remainder of ii. 24, they will, on the interpretation here given, form a 
poem of two parts of eight verses each. For the harmonious structure com- 
pare, in the edition of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius by Ellis, Postgate, 
and Phillimore, Propertius ii. 12, which consists of six four-verse stanzas, and 
i. 5, which contains five six-verse stanzas and a distich. 
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^/-READINGS IN THE MSS OF PLAUTUS v. MATHEMATICS 

In TAP A., XXXVII (1906), 73-86, A. R. Anderson examines the Plautine 
passages where there is manuscript warrant for the spelling ei, for classical 
i or I. For the time of Plautus this writing is correct only for a classical % 
which was an earlier diphthong; but that Plautus himself did make this 
distinction is shown by Rud. 1305 and True. 262; cf. Anderson, op. cit., 75 f. 
These ei-readings occur both in the Ambrosian palimpsest and in the Palatine 
codices, not only for the diphthong, but also (incorrectly) for non-diphthongal 
%, and for I. Statistics are : 





Correct 


Incorrect 


Total 




182 
98 

280 


60 
25 

85 


242 




123 




365 
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Curiously, there is but one instance of agreement between A and P 
in the preservation of ei; this is Pseud. 349. Anderson therefore holds that 
"the ei-readings as a whole, far from going back to Plautus himself, do not 
even go back to the common archetype of our two families of MSS" (p. 85). 
He believes that practically all ei's were normalized out of the text in the 
Ciceronian and Augustan ages, and that those which we now find were 
introduced by archaizing scholars of the age of the Antonines. 

I take no exception to the division of the readings into correct and 
incorrect, though there are one or two words which I should shift (espe- 
cially mllle; cf. TAP A., XLII, 74); the figures would not be materially 
altered by any such rearrangement. But Anderson lays too much stress 
upon the failure of A and P to agree in more than the single instance. 

A covers about one-half of the text of Plautus, or approximately 10,500 
lines. A count of a limited portion of three plays shows that I from an 
earlier ei occurs about 75 times per 100 lines; in 10,500 lines, there will be 
about 8,000 such occurrences. Thus A, with 182 correct ei'-readings, shows 
one occurrence out of every 44 possible times. In the same portions of the 
text, by actual count from Anderson's citations, there are 48 correct ei- 
readings in P. Now if A has one correct ez-reading out of every possible 44, 
and P in the same part of the text has 48 such readings, the agreement of the 
two upon an ei-reading will, on the mathematical principle of choice and 
chance, be limited to one occurrence. And that is just what we have! 

No argument may, therefore, be based upon the fact that A and P agree 
upon a correct ei-reading only once. It is quite possible that the ei-readings, 
where correct, go back to Plautus himself, though it is just as impossible to 
prove it. As for the incorrect ei-readings, 69 (49 in A, 20 in P) are for I, 
and may be survivals of the orthography of the century following 150 B.C., 
when ei was commonly written for i of any origin; 12 are for I, where in 
the main it is easy to see how confusion might arise; 4 are paleographical 
errors. 

Despite this dissent from Anderson's conclusions, let me quote what 
he says on the editing of the text (p. 85): "Were I an editor of Plautus, I 
should not admit the ei except in the one lone instance, True. 262, where 
eiram is punned with eram and the number of letters of the two words com- 
pared." With this I am in hearty agreement, for it is manifestly incon- 
sistent to write ei in the 280 words where there is MS evidence for ei, and 
to write i in the other 15,000-odd words which were written with ei by 
Plautus, but no longer contain the diphthong in the MSS; and this the 
more so, because there are 85 incorrect ei-readings in the MSS, alongside the 
280 correct ei's. 
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